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presenting the Eastern GaucJian, as yet undivided into
local dialects. Later poets write each in his own
dialect; Kabir (fifteenth century) in Western Hindi,
Tulsi Das (1541-1624) in Eastern Hindi; Kabi Kan-
kan in Bengali, Upendro Bhanj in Uriylt, Tukaram
in Maratf/4 Narsingh Mahta in Gujar&tll

Dr. Hornle2 has collected some evidence to show that
the two divisions of the modern vernaculars, are de-
rived from grammatical Prakrits. The Northern and
Western from /Saurasen!, the Southern and Eastern
from M&gadhi. That evidence is naturally scanty,
but it is valuable as showing certain tendencies pre-
served even in the literary Prakrits, which appear
again in the modern vernaculars. Vernaculars, how-
ever, spring from vernaculars, never from literary
languages, and it is to the vernaculars or Apabhramsas
of the North-West and South-East of India that wo
must look for the true origin of the dialects now
spoken in India, and not to the language of the Vcdas,
the Tipitfaka, $akuntala, nor to the grammars of Pibmii,
K&tyayana, or Vararu^i.

Sinhalese.

There is one other vernacular which has now been,
clearly proved to be Prakritie, viz. that of Ceylon, the
Sinhalese. It is curious that such scholars as Cole-
brooke, Stevenson and others should have treated that
language as a Dravidian dialect. I believe I was the
first who in 1854 claimed it as a member of the Aryan
family, a view which has since been fully confirmed

1 Hornle, Comparative Grammar, p, xxxv.
3 Ibid. pp. xxvi-xxx.